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Child and Family Welfare—Ottawa, May 2nd, 1935 


It is just two years, less one day, since Lady Bess- 
borough and I last had the pleasure of meeting here the 
members of this organization. In once more welcoming 
them to Ottawa, I cannot help expressing our sincere 
regret that this is the last opportunity of doing so that 
I shall have during my tenure of office as Governor- 
General. Long before your next annual meeting comes 
round, our direct association with Canada will only be 
retrospective; but in such retrospect—in looking back- 
ward over the crowded events and the many-sided experi- 
ence of the past four years—we shall always remember 
with very real satisfaction our connection with the 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 


‘Adversity’ wrote Lord Bacon,’ Adversity doth best 
discover virtue.’ Bacon was thinking of the individual, but 
his maxim is every bit as true of corporate bodies. 
National adversity discovers the virtue of national institu- 
tions; and yours, Ladies and Gentlemen, is a national 
institution whose virtue has been discovered, whose worth 
has been revealed, with ever-increasing clearness during 
the period of adversity through which this country has 
been passing. 


My predecessors saw Canada in varying degrees of 
light or shade. It has been my experience to be with 
the people of Canada during grey years of stern ordeal, 
to share with them a crisis in their national life that 
has called for just as much courage and determination as 
did the years of the war. It has also been my privilege— 
and I count it a high one—to observe how both indi- 
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viduals and institutions rose to the occasion of that crisis, 
and faced it, not only without dismay, but with a very 
practical sense of how best to overcome it. 


Canada, a rich young country, with a splendid in- 
heritance, had known little of the privation or misery 
that has blackened the records of older nations, though, 
with her crowded cities, and her remote outposts, she 
had long had to consider deep and serious problems of 
social welfare. These latter years, however, with a 
suddenness that might well have been bewildering, have 
brought her face to face with the complicated duty of 
providing some minimum of social security to those of 
her citizens who might be threatened with its loss. 


And how has she met the encounter? I can answer 
that question, with some little authority, perhaps, and 
with a coast-to-coast experience. In Canada to-day, 
as I know it, there is abundantly evident on all sides 
an anxious sympathy with those in need; an increasing 
effort to master, intimately and accurately, the nature and 
extent of our social problems; a determination to provide 
for their prevention or alleviation along sound and 
generous lines. 


In that national effort to evolve sound plans of social 
assistance, and to produce a happy combination of public 
measures with voluntary philanthropy, the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare has sought to act 
as a clearing-house of experience, as a centre of popular 
educational propaganda, and as a nursery for skilled 
technical leadership. It is not my purpose to describe 
its efforts in detail to-night, nor to attempt to assess 
the value of its work; the Council's own Reports will 
fulfil both those functions adequately enough. But I do 
wish to record my own opinion that members of this 
Council will indeed be justified in feeling that they have 
all been instrumental in making a very solid contribution 
to the well-being of the people of Canada, and to the 
solution of some, at any rate, of the grave national 
problems that confront them. 

The task which the Council has set itself is a heavy 
one; the vineyard in which it has elected to serve both 
God and Man is of great extent. With the Latin poet, 
it can truly say “ Nothing appertaining to Humanity is 
foreign to me.” In its great mission, in its devoted 
work on behalf of the people of this country, I wish it 
God-speed, and a due reward for its. labours. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE 


— —_ —_ 


Ottawa, May 2nd, 1935 





The fifteenth annual meeting of the Council was held at the 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on Thursday, May 2nd, 1935, under the 
patronage and in the presence of Their Excellencies, the Governor- 
General and the Countess of Bessborough. 


The President, Dr. Charles Morse, K.C., presided, and there 
were 127 registered delegates in attendance, in addition to a most 
representative public audience. 


President's Remarks 


The President, in opening the meeting, welcomed the delegates 
and expressed the gratitude of the Board of Governors to them 
for their interest and support of the work of the Council in the past 
year. He added that he would like to take advantage of the 
occasion to emphasize a little more strongly something of the nature 
of the Council and its work. The primary function of the Council 
was to serve as a clearing house for social welfare activities in 
Canada, described by the Executive Director as functioning in the 
social work field in much the same way as the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in the field of Canadian business. 


Why a Clearing House is Needed 


“As to why such a clearing house was needed, one must 
realize that the whole question of social assistance is one of 
growing importance in our national economy. The country is 
still spending at a rate exceeding $100,000,000 per year for 
unemployment relief alone, and other forms of direct social aid 
are costing yearly not less than $80,000,000 and possibly more 
—facts which would indicate the overwhelming importance of 
sound organization and development in the responsibilities 
assumed either by government or by private charity, for social 
work. Not less than 1,750,000 persons in Canada to-day are 
receiving some form of public assistance. 

These facts cannot be dismissed as ‘depression problems.” 
Prior to 1930 our costs for social assistance were mounting at 
an alarming rate, and then, as now, funds voted by government 
or contributed by private citizens were pouring into welfare 
services, ranging from the old fashioned poor house in which 
needy families and orphaned children were thrown together 
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with all forms of derelict humanity, to “ultra modern” forms 
of social assistance, hastily developed in our newer areas with 
little appreciation of the administrative machinery required to 
safeguard such services from wholesale abuse and protect the 
taxpayer from impossible burdens. 


Leadership and unified planning will be needed to prevent 
further disastrous waste of funds, especially in government 
services, and to build up those standards of social aid based on 
scientific knowledge and sound practice that will also conserve 
personal character. It is in such developments that the strength 
and value of an organization such as this Council should be 
felt. 


Methods of Operation 


The Council was created in 1920 at the instigation of 
Federal and Provincial Government Departments, and privately 
financed social agencies. Functioning originally in the limited 
field of child welfare (a fact still reflected in our name) the 
organization has developed its advisory and clearing house 
services in other fields as demands for service have become 
insistent. 


We are now organized in eight sections representing all 
the main branches of social work. The Board itself is con- 
stituted to insure adequate representation from contributors 
and interested citizens on the one hand, and from the technical 
services on the other. Each Division operates.with an advisory 
committee drawn from its own branch of welfare work. 


Some Examples of Our Work 


In the last few years, we have made many major studies 
of welfare services touching every part of the Dominion, which, 
in nearly every case, resulted in quite definite improvements 
in re-organized and more efficient and economical administra- 
tion of the services affected. 


The sponsors of such studiés have been provincial govern- 
ments in several instances, a service club, or a group of 
associated service clubs, Junior Leagues, Councils of Social 
Agencies, and frequently an organization requesting that its 
own service be studied. 


Finances 


Our present annual budget is approximately $40,000, of 
which about $12,500 will come from the Federal Government. 
We receive several small provincial grants, as well—roughly, 
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about one-third of our income is derived from government 
sources. A grant of $8,000 from the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ Association finances our Division on Maternal and 
Child Hygiene, which distributes large quantities of popular 
health literature dealing with maternal and child care. For 
the balance of our income—roughly, $20,000—we rely on 
private contributions, nominal membership fees, and other 
earnings. 


Minimum Staff 


We do not maintain a large staff at our office in Ottawa, 
retaining only key persons in the major divisions. When a 
special project requires additional help, we “borrow” expert 
workers from existing social agencies for such time as they 
can be given leave of absence from their own work. With the 
advisory direction of leading social workers across the Dominion, 
we are able to keep our technical staff at a minimum.” 


The President then asked Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, 


to take the chair, while he withdrew to meet Their Excellencies. 


Greetings and Messages of Regrets 


Dr. Reid then read messages of good wishes for the meeting 


from : 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind; The 
Canadian Dental Association; The Victorian Order of Nurses 
for Canada; The Canadian Council of the Girl Guides Associa- 
tion; The Council for Social Service of the Church of England 
in Canada; The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; The 
President, and the National Council of Women of Canada; 
The Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire; The Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada; The Catholic Women’s League 
of Canada; La Ligue de la Jeunesse Feminine; Sisterhood of 
St. John the Divine, Canada. 


Dr. George Davidson, Superintendent of Welfare for British 
Columbia; Mr. E. H. Blois, Director of Welfare, Halifax, N.S. 
Provincial Chapter of Ontario, Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire; General Brock Chapter, Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Empire; Quebec Women's Institutes. , 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies; The Federation 
for Community Service, Toronto; The Central Council of Social 
Agencies of Manitoba; The Ottawa Council of, Social Agencies; 
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The Department of Public Health, Toronto; The Family Wel- 
fare Bureau, Hamilton, Ont.; The Friendly Help Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B.C.; The Children’s Aid Society, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.; Baron de ‘Hirsch Institute, Montreal; The Jewish 
Family Welfare Bureau, Toronto; The Allied Trades and 
Labour Association, Ottawa; St. Justine’s Hospital, Montreal; 
The Catholic Welfare Bureau, Montreal. 





Regrets and best wishes were also received from : 


The Archbishop of Ottawa, Most Reverend J. C. Roper; 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Secretary, Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montreal; Dr. H. E. Young, Vice-President of the 
Council, Victoria, B.C.; Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Minutes 


On motion of Mr, A. Chevalier, Montreal, it was agreed to 
take the minutes of the fourteenth annual meeting (having been 
printed) as read and approved. 


His Excellency the Governor-General 


His Excellency was then welcomed, and gave a message of 
greeting and goodwill to the Council on its fifteenth anniversary. 
(The address is printed in full on page 1). 


Report of the Executive Director 


This report was presented by the Director in two parts — 
Part I (appearing on page 18), the adoption of which was moved 
by Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, seconded by James Richardson, 
Winnipeg, and a summary of Part II (“Canadian Cavalcade” 
printed in supplement) was given as a brief address. 


Report of the Honourary Treasurer 

This report was presented by the Honourary Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Fred Davey, and adopted as follows, the report being seconded by 
Colonel L. R. LaFleche : 


“The audited statement of receipts and disbursements is 
available for members of the Council. 

1. It records total receipts for the year of $34,792.21, against 
disbursements of $34,902.63. Of this, $24,407.65 has been 
charged to general account : $10,494.98 to Child Hygiene 
account. 

2. Your officers regret that for the first time in four years the 

statement records a deficit, amounting to $216.28 in general 

account, 

















3. This deficit is the more discouraging when it is associated 
with the fact that net retrenchment of $4,010.00 was effected 
in the budget of 1934-5 by your Board, during the year, 
including the closing out of full-time services in the Division 
on Leisure Time Activities. 


4. The deficit is due practically entirely to failure to reach 

: the objective set in donations, the income from general 

| donations dropping nearly 6% from last year, and donations 

to the French-speaking Division showing a shrinkage of 

; nearly 40%. Vancouver, Montreal, Hamilton, Ottawa, and 

Winnipeg have all shown encouraging results, Vancouver 

heading our contributions in comparative giving. Toronto, 

the smaller cities of Ontario, and the Maritimes explain the 

large part of our failure to realize our budget. The analysis 

of comparative givings and the better organization of can- 

vass in these centres is the subject of present discussion 
within the Board. 


5. Membership returns have also shown over 10% loss, and 
better effort to enlarge this source of support and income 
must be undertaken. 


6. The one bright spot in the statement is the earnings of the 
Council in services rendered. Had this income not exceeded 
$2,000.00 the situation would indeed have been difficult. 


7. The financial situation calls for treatment along one of 
three lines— 


(a) Greatly increased effort to enlarge the Council's 
income from voluntary contributions. 

(b) Sharp reduction of services already inadequate and 
consequent further decrease of work. 

(c) Further drawing on meagre reserves—a course to be 
deplored when it is realized that our entire Reserve 
funds do not represent the cost of six months’ 
operation of the Council. 


The Council is not realizing anything like its potential 
support from voluntary sources, and there should be no con- 
sideration of either the second or third course until the first 
( has been much more energetically and systematically explored.” 





( Report of the Property Trustees 
This report was presented and adopted, on motion of the 
Chairman, Mrs. J. C. Sears, seconded by Mr. C. A. Seguin, K.C. 
“A courtesy report is presented to the annual executive 
by the Trustees of Council House, who form a separate body 
from the Council, and are not covered by its incorporation. 
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The plan, adopted in 1930, of headquarters out of the 
business section, and on an occupancy agreement by the Council 
with the Trustees, has worked satisfactoril?. With but one 
appeal to the public, the Trustees have been able to finance 
the property since that time. 

Occupancy is shared with the Ottawa Children’s Aid 
Society. 

The year has closed with a satisfactory cash balance,and 
in May a final payment of $500.00 will discharge the third 
mortgage, making a total of $2,500.00, and all repairs, wiped 
off since 1930. Two mortgages, totalling $9,500.00 at 6% 
remain, but a first payment will be made on the principal of 
the second in November. Assets in building and cash con- 
stituted $12,891.86 against undischarged liabilities of $10,250.00 
on March the 3lst, 1935, which your Trustees deem a satis- 


factory showing at the end of a five years’ purchase made 
in 1930." 


Change of Name of Council 

On motion of Mrs. Thorburn, seconded by Mr. Tom Moore, 
the Board of Governors were authorized to make application for 
supplementary letters patent to the Secretary of State for Canada, 
changing the name of the Council from 


THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE 


to 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
This report was presented by the Chairman, Mr. H. P. 
Hill, K.C., and adopted on his motion, seconded by Mr. W. L. 
Scott, K.C., as follows : 
I. ‘* We nominate for the Board of Governors, 1935-6, the 
following : 


Representing Technical Services 






. Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria 9. Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal 

. Dr. J. Fenton Argue, Ottawa 10. Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto 
. Robert E. Mills, Toronto 11. J. Howard T. Falk, Vancouver 

. E. H. Blois, Halifax 12. Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal 

. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto 13. A. W. Laver, Toronto 

. Miss Robina Morris, Toronto 14. A. Chevalier, Montreal 

. Harry Atkinson, Portage la Prairie 15. Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa 

. Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto 16. Mme. Jules Tessier, O.B.E., Quebec 





ae 


Representing Donors 


1. C. L. Burton, Toronto 7. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto 
2. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa 8. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto 
3. Philip S. Fisher, Montreal 9. J. D. McKenna, Saint John 
| 4. A. J. Freiman, Ottawa 10. A. J. Milner, Toronto 
i 5. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto 11. Dr. Charles Morse, Ottawa 
6. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton 12. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg 


Representing General Members 


1. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal 3. Tom Moore, Ottawa 
2. John T. Hackett, K.C., M.P., Montreal 4. Frederic E. Bronson, Ottawa 


i I]. For Honourary President— 
| Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, Ottawa 
& III. For Honourary Counsel— 
W. L. Scott, K.C., Ottawa 
Hon. Senator Raoul Dandurand, Montreal 
The Hon. J. D. Hyndman, Ottawa 
C. A. Seguin, K.C., Ottawa 
Mr. Clarence V. McArthur, B.A., LL.B., K.C., Winnipeg. 
IV. For Chairman of Property Trustees— 
Mrs. J. C. Sears, Ottawa 
V. And we recommend that, as provided in the constitution, 
this Board, when elected, elect the officers of the Council 
for 1935-6.” 


Address of Sir Francis Floud 
Sir Francis Floud then addressed the meeting on “Britain's 
Social Services,” his masterly summary appearing on page 10. 
The vote of thanks to Sir Francis was moved by Mr. A. 
Chevaliér, Montreal, seconded by Mr. A. W. Laver, Toronto and 
heartily adopted. 


Adjournment 
Prior to adjournment the president spoke in warm apprecia- 
tion of the services their Excellencies had given to Canada and 
conveyed to them the Council's regret at their departure. 
The fifteenth annual meeting adjourned at 10.45 p.m. on 
-motion of Col. LaFleche, and closed with the National Anthem. 


(Sgd.) CHARLOTTE WHITION, (Sgd.) CHARLES Morse, 
Executive Director. President. 
NOTE:—At a meeting of the Board of Governors held after the annual 
meeting, the officers and executive Committee 1934-35 were elected for 1935-36. 
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BRITAIN’S SOCIAL SERVICES 


Address given ‘by Sir Francis Floud, at the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare, on Thursday, May the second, 1935. 


May I say that I appreciate very much the kindly welcome 
that your President has given me, and that I regard it a 
compliment to be asked to come here and say something to you 
on the social services in Great Britain. I feel it all the more a 
compliment after having listened with great interest to the remark- 
able account which Miss Whitton has given us of the work of the 
Canadian Council and the services they have rendered. 


The Transition from Local to State Authorities 


In speaking of the social services in Great Britain, I think it 
is right to begin with what is our oldest and still our most funda- 
mental social service, and that is what used to be called the “Poor 
Law,’ but which is now called “Public Assistance.” The Poor 
Law began, of course, with the statute of Queen Elizabeth, when 
for the first time the state as a whole recognized its responsibility 
for the welfare of the poorer and more unfortunate members of 
the community, a responsibility which the state had to assume 
owing to the dissolution of the monasteries and the inability of 
the Church to discharge the work to which they had devoted 
themselves in earlier years. 


It began very largely as a deterrent service to discourage 
people from applying for assistance and encouraging them to work 
for themselves. It was a purely local service; each parish was 
responsible for its own poor. As time has gone on the whole aspect 
has entirely changed. It has become more ‘and more a remedial 
service. Under our modern industrial civilization men and women 
become unemployed through no fault of their own, and any assist- 
ance given to them by the state should be aimed at remedying 
their condition until they can obtain work and of doing what is 
possible to get it for them. The local character of the service 
has had to be abandoned and it has spread first to the union of 
parishes, then to the County Councils and finally, so far as regards 
the able bodied unemployed, to the state. 


There has been a great increase in the portion of the burden 
that has been assumed by the state as a whole. In the last year 
the whole responsibility of dealing with the great body of able 
unemployed was taken away altogether from the services of the 
Poor Law, and assumed by a new instrument of government, to 
be financed by the Exchequer entirely. The Poor Law, which still 
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remains the basic service, looks after the sick and the infirm and 
the children who have no parents. 


There has been a great development also in the institutions. 
In the old days the work house was the last thing that any self- 
respecting poor person in England would desire to enter. We have 
changed the name and the whole spirit in which those institutions 
were carried on. There is a difference in the way in which the 
institution is now regarded. I remember that there was an old 
lady in the guardians’ institution in the place where we were living, 
and she told my wife and me that she was very happy there and 
had gone there because she preferred to be independent rather 
than to be a burden on some of the younger members of her family 
with whom she lived and with whom she did not get along very 
well. Going into an institution as a means of keeping one’s inde- 
pendence was a new point of view to us. 


Old Age Pensions 


The first measure that was taken over or assumed by the 
state, was when we introduced the system of Old Age Pensions 
in 1909, which provides a pension at the rate of $2.50 a week for 
old men and women over seventy years of age. The cost is paid 
by the state. There is no element of contribution in it. Everyone 
cannot claim a pension after they reach seventy, but only those 
who can show that their means do not exceed a certain amount. 
In the case of an old man and woman living together as man and 
wife their means apart from earnings must not exceed $650.00 a 
year, and they are not allowed to earn more than $250.00 a year. 
This scheme is framed not to discourage thrift by taking the 
savings they have built up, but it does not encourage them to 
enter the: labour market. The cost of Old Age Pensions is 
considerable. It amounts to $220,000,000 a year and it is increasing 
very rapidly. Owing to the longer life of the people in these days, 
we shall find that by the year 1965 it will have risen from $220,000,000 
to $320,000,000 a year. 


In addition to the scheme for Old Age Pensions at seventy, 
we have introduced another system of contributory pensions. Under 
that scheme, which is linked up with the health insurance system, 
pensions are paid to men and women from the age of sixty-five, 
and those pensions are paid without any test of means at all. They 
are paid to everyone who contributes to the health insurance scheme 
and the contributions are at the rate of nine cents a week for men 
and four cents a week for women. The employer pays nine cents 
for men and five for women, and the state makes a contribution 
in addition. In addition to pensions at sixty-five, it gives pensions 
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to widows. In the case of any man insured under this scheme 
who dies and leaves a widow, the widow is eligible to receive a 
pension of $2.50 a week for the rest of her life, unless she marries. 
If she has young children she has additional allowances amounting 
to $1.25 a week for the first child, .75c for the second child, and if 
there are orphans the amount will be $1.87 a week. There are 
1,700,000 pensioners receiving pensions of one kind or another under 
this scheme. The cost amounts to $70,000,000 a year. This is 
rising and will reach $105,000,000 by 1945. 


Health Insurance 

The health insurance scheme was introduced in Great Britain 
by Mr. Lloyd George in 1911. It was a scheme which met with 
a great deal of opposition. Some may remember the agitation 
carried on against this scheme, and many mistresses felt keenly 
having to pay contributions for their servants in order that they 
might receive free medical attention. There was great opposition 
also in the medical profession, and it took a great deal of negotia- 
tion to bring about a settlement whereby the doctors and chemists 
would enter the scheme. Finally, all difficulties were overcome, 
and if the hearts of the doctors were searched to-day they would 
say that it was the best thing that had ever happened to the 
medical profession, in that they are given a guaranteed income 
for the insured people they attend. Everyone insured, which 
amounts to 17,000,000 of the population, is entitled to the free 
services of a doctor and any supplies of drugs needed. During 
sickness they get benefit payments amounting, in the case of a 
man, to $3.75 a week, in the case of widows and spinsters to $3.00 
a week, and married women receive $2.50 a week. This benefit 
is paid for a period of twenty-six weeks. If sickness continues 
after this length of time they go on at a lower rate of $1.87 for a 
man and $1.50 for a woman. 


Another benefit provided under that scheme allows $10.00 for 
every case of maternity, which is regarded as an occasion of 
expense to the family, and help is given to meet this. This particular 
scheme is worked not as part of the central machinery of the 
government, but through approved societies. We in Britain have 
long had great friendly societies which have encouraged thrift 
among all classes of the population, and when this scheme was 
introduced it was considered wise to make use of the experience 
of these societies. Any one may join these societies, and they are 
the medium through which the funds are paid. The Exchequer 
gives subsidies to these societies at the rate of $30,000,000 a year, 
which amounts to one-seventh of the expenditure in the case of 
men and one-fifth of the expenditure in the case of women. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


There is another form of insurance—that against unemploy- 
ment. Within the last few months, you have had introduced an 
Unemployment Insurance Bill which is very largely based on the 
Act which has been in force in England for many years. We 
regard it as a compliment that Canada has followed the example 
set by England. We hope that you will be able to profit by some 
of our mistakes. In times after the War, when unemployment 
began to rise rapidly, the reserve funds which had been accumulated 
in the Unemployment Insurance Fund were soon exhausted, and it 
was decided that insurance benefit should be continued to be paid 
although the Fund could not afford it. It had to borrow large 
sums, hoping it would only be a temporary phase, and that the 
loans would be paid back as the unemployed got work again. 
These hopes were not realized. By the time of the financial crisis 
in 1931, the debt of the Unemployment Insurance Fund had reached 
$545,000,000 and was increasing at the rate of £1,000,000 a week. 
In the last few years, the authorities in Great Britain have been 
busily engaged in getting the Unemployment Insurance Fund into 
a sound and self-supporting position. It was necessary to lay down 
some limit to the period in which insurance benefit was to be paid. 
Under an Act passed last year, the limit was fixed at a year. 
Beyond that, if a man still continues to be unemployed, he is to 
be provided for in some way other than by the unemployment 
insurance scheme. This scheme provides for a contribution by the 
worker of twenty cents in the case of a man, and eighteen cents 
in the case of a woman. These rates are paid in similar amount, 
both by the employer and the state. The rate of benefit is $4.25 
a week for men, $3.25 for women, and $2.25 for adult dependents, 
including wives of insured persons, and there is a benefit of 50 
cents a week for children. The scheme is financed by the central 
government and operated through its employment exchange machin- 
ery, and the number of claimants receiving benefit is 1,100,000. 
In spite of the fact that the scheme is carrying so many people, 
there is now a balance in the Fund, the debt is being repaid and 
it is hoped that it will be possible before long to reduce the very 
heavy rates of contribution which had to be increased when the 
Fund got into debt. 


Unemployment Assistance 

In regard to people not insured, we have set up a new system 
under an Unemployment Assistance Board, which will provide relief 
for unemployed people and families on a basis of need. In respect 
to people who have no contractual rights under the unemployment 
insurance scheme, if they have to apply for relief they are required 
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to show that their resources are not sufficient to maintain them, 
and that there is real need for state relief, before it is given. 


Before the new scheme was introduced, there were quite a 
number of cases of families who continued for long periods to 
obtain benefit under the scheme, in spite of the fact that some 
members of the family were working and earning sufficient to 
support the family, so that there was no real need for relief from 
the state. This situation led to the institution of the means test. 
It involves an investigation into the means and resources of each 
family applying for relief. That work has to be done with great 
judgment, tact and care, and cannot pretend that we have yet 
solved all the difficulties. 


There is the case of the family where the father is out of work 
and where some of the younger children may be earning, and under 
this scheme of treating the household as one, the earnings of the 
younger members have to be taken into account. In those cir- 
cumstances, it is not unnatural that an earning son or daughter 
may feel it is hard that their earnings should be taken away to 
provide for other members of the family. Arrangements have been 
made whereby the Unemployment Assistance Board, in assessing 
the needs of the family, are required to see that any earning 
member, whose contributions are taken into account, is not deprived 
of the whole of his earnings to support other members of the family. 
The actual amount of relief that may be given has to be apportioned 
to the needs of the family. There is a sliding scale of payments 
in the case of children, which amounts to 75 cents a week for 
children under five years, rising to $1.12 for children between 11 
and 14. 


An attempt is made to safeguard the modest thrift of the 
working class. If a man falls into unemployment and lives in 
his own house, the house does not have to be sold before relief 
is given. He may have some modest savings, say a few shares 
in the Co-operative Society or some Savings certificates, and these 
are not taken into account up to $250.00, and even above that 
they are only taken into account to a limited and partial extent. In 
the case of war pensioners who suffer disabilities due to the war, 
the first $5.00 of the pension is exempted so he has that in addition 
to anything given from the Unemployment Assistance Board. There 
is $290,000,000 spent a year under this scheme and it is providing 
for 780,000 applicants, which means that including dependents it 
is providing for probably 3,500,000 people in Great Britain. 


These are the main social services which provide for the unem- 
ployed, the sick and the aged. 
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Provision of Houses 

Before the war, it was unnecessary for the state to intervene 
in the business of providing houses. As a result of prices rising, 
and due to demobilization, there was an acute shortage of houses, 
and it was impossible for private enterprise to put up houses 
which the working people could afford. It was necessary for the 
state to come in and subsidize homes for the working classes. This 
has been provided for in Acts of Parliament. Reliance is placed 
on local authorities, county councils and town councils. They have 
been encouraged to buy land and put up houses, and their work 
has been stimulated by grants from the public Exchequer. There 
have been 2,500,000 new houses built since the Armistice for the 
working classes. NNew houses have been provided for more than 
10,000,000 of the population. This involves heavy charges on the 
state and the local authorities. The cost at the present time to 
the national Exchequer amounts to $90,000,000 a year, and the 
cost to the local authorities is not very far off the same amount. 


This scheme of providing new houses has had considerable 
effect. Fresh efforts are being made to try to eliminate the 
slums, during a period of five years. A survey is being made in 
every district in the country, and medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors make a schedule of houses and districts marked 
as slums. In order to carry out the programme, 225,000 new 
houses will have to be built in this five years. 


In the first year, the number of new houses erected in the 
slum districts has been 60,000, so the five year plan should be accom- 
plished well within the period. This has involved considerable 
subsidies from the state in order to allow houses to be built that 
the working class can afford. The average rent of the new 
houses is $2.40 a week per house. An effort is also being made 
to overcome the evils of over-crowding and an Act is being passed 
under which it will be the duty of the local authorities to deal 
with any case of over-crowding. 


Education Services 

Although educational services are properly social services, they 
are rather outside the scope of our subject. But I want to refer 
to two features in the British educational services,—first, the 
medical inspection of school children. Children attending ele- 
mentary schools in Great Britain are well looked after. They are 
examined by the school doctors periodically as regards general 
health, eyes and teeth, and any necessary attention required is 
given at public expense. Boys and girls who attend elementary 
schools are better looked after than boys of the better class who 
go to public schools. 
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The other service is the provision of free meals. This is not 
universal, but in industrial areas where there is a great measure of 
unemployment, children who attend the schools are given free 
meals, if in the opinion of the teachers their education is impeded 
by malnutrition. Every child attending school in the industrial 
areas is given a glass of milk every morning free. This is both a 
useful and a not inconsiderable advantage to the agricultural industry 
in order to get rid of the excess supplies of milk and of increasing 
the taste for, milk among the people. 


The National Council of Social Service 


In conclusion, may I say a word to the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare. In England, we have a National 
Council of Social Service which under the inspiration of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, has made efforts to coordinate charitable work 
all over the country. It is a federation of councils of social service 
in the towns, communities, counties, etc., and the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides, federations of local authorities and organizations of 
teachers, etc., are also represented in it. In the last few years, 
the energies of the National Council of Social Service have been 
directed in trying to do what they can to provide occupation centres 
for the unemployed, whether juveniles or older people. It has had 
a very remarkable effect in changing the whole tone of public 
opinion towards the unemployment problem. 


There was a time when a great many people, not in close touch 
with the depressed areas in which the unemployed lived, were 
inclined to think that if people were unemployed it was their own 
fault because they did not want to work. In the last two years, 
there has been a very remarkable change, largely due to the efforts 
of the people working directly with the National Council of Social 
Service, but also due to the fact that our British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which runs the radio, provided facilities for unemployed 
working men and women to speak to the people as a whole for 
twenty minutes, at different periods during the last two years. 
The moving and touching stories these people told of their own 
circumstances, the patience and resignation they showed, and the 
desire to return to work, had a marked effect in touching the hearts 
of the people who listened. That has done more than anything 
in changing the tone of Great Britain on the unemployment problem. 


We must all remember that we have a great responsibility, 
and that in this complex, modern industrial situation, we have to 
work together and pull the country out of the depths of the 
depression. The social services have helped to maintain the morale 
of the people, and better appreciation by the public of the whole 
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problem has induced a feeling of confidence which has contributed 
to the improvement of affairs. 


As long as we can rely on public interest and convince the 
ordinary men and women in the country that it is not merely a 
matter for the Government, but that the efforts of the Government 
have to be supplemented by voluntary work, such as is done by 
the bodies represented here to-night—we shall be able to get that 
understanding and build up that confidence, but if everything be 
left solely to state action, we shall never get the best results or 
achieve the end we have in view. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT SASKATCHEWAN INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL 


The appointment has been recently announced of Stanley Clark 
of Saskatoon as Superintendent of the Industrial School for Boys 
at Regina. Mr. Clark took over his new duties on May the first, 
replacing Rev. Thomas J. Johnson. 


Following high school and normal school training, Mr. Clark 
taught in a rural school, and later became vice-principal of a public 
school in Moose Jaw, a position from which he resigned to enter 
the University of Saskatchewan. He graduated with a B.A. degree 
in 1932. He then joined the teaching staff of the Saskatoon Public 
Schools, and continued his studies at the College of Education at 
the University, specializing in psychology, particularly in relation 
to the exceptional child. 

When special classes were organized for sub-normal children 
in Saskatoon, Mr. Clark made the classifications on the basis of 
which children were selected for these classes. 

Mr. Clark has been asked to inaugurate a new system of training 
in the Industrial School, which will place more stress on sports and 
athletics in the life of the boys attending the School. 








REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
APRIL Ist, 1934 to MARCH 31st, 1935. 


PART I.—COUNCIL REPORT. 
APRIL 1, 1934—MARCH 31, 1935 


The year just closed has been one of marked difficulty, within the 
Council, both in problems of finance and of administration, but also one, 
that, at its close, may nevertheless, be accounted one of advance. 


Meetings of | The first meeting of the Board of Governors, under the 
Board. letters patent of incorporation, was held in Hamilton, 

Ontario, at the close of the fourteenth annual meeting on 
May 28th, 1934. During the year, 7 additional meetings have been held: 
2 in Toronto, 2 in Montreal, and 3 in Ottawa, including the pre-annual 
meeting, held on the evening of May 2nd, 1935. The possibility of 
holding these fairly regular bi-monthly meetings of the Board made it 
unnecessary to call any executive committee meeting, as provided, for 
emergency decisions, under the new Constitution. 


Executive During the year, the Council lost the services of the 
Administration. assistant to the director, Miss Kathleen Snowdon (now 

Mrs. Massy Baker), after seven years of continuous 
and unusually effective association with the organization. This has been 
a distinct loss. In September, 1934, Miss Marjorie Bradford, B.Sc., took 
over her post, as previously authorized, by the Board, and already the 
Council has benefitted markedly from her knowledge, interest and ready 
adaptation to its work and programme. 


Miss Muriel Tucker, now completing her first year as family welfare 
secretary, has taken hold of her difficult pioneer task with similar effec- 
tive interest and acceptance to the members of the Division. 

Also, during the year, Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, whose frequent 
association as field worker for the Council almost made her a member 
of the staff, accepted a permanent post in the public welfare field. Her 
services to the Council have been singularly valuable, and her interest 
in its work continues unbroken. But the loss of her “ availability *’ for 
difficult “‘odd jobs’ has been keenly felt. 

In July, 1934, the Board authorized the appointment of Miss Eunice 
Dyke, Reg. N., Toronto, for a six months’ period of special work in 
the Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene. Upon the conclusion of 
Miss Dyke's term, the post of secretary of the Division on Maternal 
and Child Hygiene has been left temporarily open, and arrangements 
concluded with the Child Welfare Association of Montreal for the assist- 
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ance of their executive director, Miss Esther Beith, Reg.N., to make a 
special study of the work and programme of the Division, the Division 
meanwhile being carried on by the two consultants, Dr. John Puddi- 
combe, and Dr. L. P. MacHaffie, and the executive staff of the Council, 
with Miss Beith supervising public health nursing aspects of the services. 


It was unfortunately necessary to close out the full time services 
of the Leisure Time Activities Division but some of these duties have 
been carried forward through the executive staff, and the unselfish 
interest of the Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie of Montreal. 


It was necessary to enlarge the permanent office staff during the 
year, and through these additions it is hoped to place the routine 
administration of the Council upon a more satisfactory basis than has 
prevailed in the unreasonable pressure and inadequate resources of the 
last few years. 


The appointment of Miss Vera Martin in charge of the library 
and information files will assure classification and availability for con- 
usltation of much valuable data in the Council's possession. 


Your staff now stands at four senior executive officials, full time 
(with budget provision for a fifth, secretary of the Division on Maternal 
and Child Hygiene); two part time medical consultants; and clerical 
and office administrative staff of seven. The Board has authorized 
engagement of full time senior staff again for the Division on Leisure 
Time Services, as soon as finances can be assured. 


This contrasts with the operation of the Council from 1920-3 with 
only your director as honourary secretary, and from 1923-26, with full- 
time office secretary only. 


Finances. The Honourary Treasurer's report will carry full details of 

the financial situation, but it is hoped that members of 
the Council will appreciate something of the strain and anxiety and 
somewhat unjustified added burden that interested members of the 
Board and the executive staff have had toface in the past year, in making 
drastic retrenchments, averaging $345.00 net each month of the current 
year. It has been due to the effort of certain members of the Board 
and this rigorous economy in administration that the year closed in 
its last fortnight with a deficit no larger than $216.28 on a disbursement 
total of $35,000.00. The finances must be earlier assured in the current 
year. 


It is of value to note that in the first year of full-time operation, 
1926, the Council's budget was $7,400.00, of which 68% came from the 
Dominion government grant. This last year of this disbursement of 
roughly $35,000.00, only 37% came from the federal funds. Given a 
little more freedom of executive staff, from administrative routine, there 
is no doubt that the Council's needs could be increasingly assured from 
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private sources,—a sound objective for an agency essentially an inde- 
pendent clearing-house. 


Membership. It is a matter of regret to have to report a further drop 
in membership revenue to the extent of roughly 10%, 
undoubtedly due in part to lower incomes for so many of our individual 
members, but also due in part to inadequate organization of our own 
services for handling renewals and extensions. This latter problem has 
been given some attention recently with improved returns in April. 


Council Another commentary on Council growth is the fact that in 
House. 1922 the Council's headquarters were “‘P.O. Box 753, Ottawa"’. 

The report of the Property Trustees will record satisfactory 
progress in the administration and mortgage reduction of Council House, 
the three-storey property held in the name of Council Trustees, and 
serving as headquarters for the Council and the Ottawa Children’s 
Aid Society. 


Information An extensive piece of work, in hand for some years, has 
Guide. been the compilation of a guide to information on social 

work, which has been prepared for the Committee no 
Child Welfare of the League of Nations and which it is hoped can be 
published later. 


General The Council in the past year has served, with increasing 
Services usefulness, if enlarging requests for service be any barometer, 

as a clearing-house for public and private social services, 
and for individuals interested in social problems, not only within Canada, 
but beyond her boundaries. The volume of daily correspondence steadily 
increases, and demands for addresses, etc., continue beyond possibility 
of acceptance. 

‘ Child and Family Welfare "’ has been published every other month, 
and serves somewhat in meeting these demands. 

An innovation, this year, is a quarterly newsletter to the local 
conveners on welfare of the various national women’s organizations, while 
occasional news releases have been given to the press, on matters of 
moment in social work. 

The Board have given continuous attention to the relief situation, 
authorizing the issuance from time to time of statements reviewing 
conditions as revealed from our summaries from local services, and 
urging the necessity of some satisfactory and fundamental national 
policy on direct relief and other means of amelioration of the unemploy- 
ment situation. The Board have consistently urged the creation of a 
National Advisory Committee or similar provision for the enforcement 
of comparable standards of relief administration and provision throughout 
Canada in all unemployment relief services or projects in which federal 
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aid is extended. To date, the Board regrets to report little or no progress 
beyond, of course, the eventual, inevitable adoption of such principles 
through the irresistible pressure of events themselves. 

No conferences have been held in the twelve months of the past 
Council year, in view of the Canadian Conference having met in Hamilton 
in May 1934, and the National Conference of Social Work of the United 
States meeting in Montreal in June 1935. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE 


The maternal death rate for 1933 had reached the comparatively 
low rate, for Canada, of 5 deaths per 1,000 living births (first reached 
in 1932); the still birth rate remained high, at 3; while the infant death 
rate stood at 73.1, a satisfactory reduction but still high, and the neo- 
natal death rate at 37.2 per 1,000 living births. The Board of the 
Council decided that a useful service could be rendered by them in 
special educational effort, looking towards arousing public opinion to 
support of official and lay effort in these fields. They accordingly 
arranged for a Dominion-wide tour, for addresses. and conferences, by 
Dame Janet Campbell, who had just retired as senior medical officer 
in charge of Maternity and Child Welfare in the British Ministry of 
Health. Dame Janet's work in Britain, and as British representative 
in the Health Organization of the League of Nations, placed her in the 
front rank of English speaking authorities in this field. Dame Janet 
spent from mid October to early December in the Dominion, visiting 
every province but Prince Edward Island, meeting with lay and pro- 
fessional groups, and undoubtedly providing information and stimulus 
to Canadian effort and interest in this field. 


Statistics. Realizing the necessity of close relationship of educational 
and remedial effort to statistical indications, Division offi- 
cials working with the Bureau of Statistics are engaged on a study 
of seasonal trends and annual fluctuations in maternal and infant deaths 
in the hope of aiding in bringing about more effective educational effort, 
coinciding more closely with the seasonal fluctuations in causes. 

The programme of the Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene 
has been carried on with little change, two meetings of the Division 
being held. There has admittedly been some adjustments, following the 
transfer of the literature, publicity, and inquiries activities from the 
Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health to the Division, 
but part of the problem has undoubtedly been due to a misunderstanding 
that the Council had taken over certain responsibilities in co-ordination, 
and co-operation that impinged upon official or medical fields. This 
was not the case, and never discussed nor contemplated. The Council 
has continued its former programme in this Division, distributing in 
the vear 147,318 sets, partial sets, or individual health publications. 
a monthly distribution averaging 12,000, and 22,593 request cards (16,126 
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English and 6,467 French). Inquiries to the Department in this same 
period have totalled 11,229, running from 680 to 1,087 per month. Of 
these 3,830 have been in French and 7,399 English. Medical inquiries, 
dealing solely with problems in maternal or child hygiene, and handled 
by the medical consultants, have totalled 304, averaging about 25 per 
month. Though no effort has been made to stimulate it, this service 
has increased considerably since transfer to the Council. 


During the year, the Division has been strengthened by the addition 
of several new professional members in both the medical and nursing 
field. 


The grant from the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association 


which enables this Division to operate has been generously renewed 
at $7,000.00 to March 31, 1936. 


Incidentally, the prenatal letter service established in 1926 has been 
through five editions in English, and five in French, and distribution 
in those years of over 65,000 sets of English, and 70,000 sets of French 
letters; the postnatal letters, introduced only in 1930, have had four 
English and two French printings, (with an edition now at press); over 
85,000 sets of English, and 65,000 sets of French have been distributed. 
The preschool letters were an experiment in April 1934,—the English 
edition of 20,000 sets is almost exhausted, and a new edition is on 
the presses. 

The habit training folders are in their eighth printing: 46,000 sets 
(276,000 folders) have been distributed. 

Other health publications have been continued. A recent New- 
foundland request asks for nearly 19,000 sets of different series or leaflet 
publications. 

New publications in this Division this year include,—‘‘Opthalmia 
Neonatorum”; a French edition of “Rickets’’; and folders at press 
on “Eye Squint’’, and on the dread Poliomyelitis—Infant Paralysis’’. 
The Canadian National Institute for the Blind has co-operated in two 
of these. 


Mortality Statistics for the full current year are not yet available 
Rates but it would appear that the remarkable health record of 
Improved. _ recent years will be maintained. Preliminary statistics for 


the first nine months show the infant mortality rate down 
from 73.2 to 71.1 for the same quarters in 1933; the neo-natal rate 
from 37.5 to 35.4; the still birth rate from 3.0 to 2.8, but a slight rise 
in the maternal rate from 5 to 5.3—a total of 28 more maternal deaths; 
which with a lower birth rate was bound to give a higher death rate. 


CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 


In this field, due largely to the fact that the executive director 
must act also as secretary of the Division, the amount of work carried 
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on has not been as extensive as it should have been. Considerable 
attention has been given to the proposal for a reciprocal interprovincial 
and interagency agreement in the placement of children,—the subject 
of discussion at Hamilton last year,— but with little progress to date. 
This will be the subject of further discussion at the time of the National 
Conference of Social Work in Montreal in June. 

A short report on child placement is being prepared for the Com- 
mission on Child Protection of the League of Nations. 

Advisory services have been given on request to several public 
and private agencies in response to inquiries in this field, while a small 
pamphlet on recreation activities within the institution will be issued 
shortly. 

Over 40,000 children are presently in care in children’s aid societies, 
homes, institutions, etc. This was one of the two major fields of the 
Council's initial interests. It is a field of tremendous importance and 
is in danger of submersion in the present wave of pressure of problems 
in relief and public welfare administration. 


The Deaf In the problem of child care, considerable interest has been 
Child. developing in the problem of the deaf child, hitherto largely 

overlooked, except in so far as his problem was also related 
to speech defect. A revised pamphlet on the home problem of the 
deaf child has been written for the Council by Dr. H. Amoss, and it 
is planned to give more attention in stirring public interest in the problem 
of hearing defect. 


FAMILY WELFARE AND RELATED PROBLEMS 


As would be expected in times like these, and especially with the 
stimulus to organization and activity given by the appointment of a 
full-time secretary, the Division on Family Welfare has been one of the 
most active sections in the past year. 

The Division's organization has been completed and two satis- 
factory meetings of its executive held, one in Toronto and one in Montreal. 
The full Division will meet in Montreal in June. 


Winnipeg One of the heaviest pieces of community work yet under- 
Survey. taken by the Council was the family welfare survey of 

Winnipeg, begun in April 1934. Mrs. Cameron Parker 
and the executive director did the field -work, the report being filed in 
November 1934. Mrs. Parker has since made an additional visit at 
the request and cost of the local committee. A plan, outlining reorgani- 
zation and the creation of a strong, private agency in this field seems 
to have met with fairly unanimous endorsation in the community; and 
the $20,000 annual budget recommended is in sight for the initial three 
years. A strong and representative implementing Committee is in 
charge, and it is hoped that the main recommendations of the survey 
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will be put into operation, thus providing Winnipeg with a private case- 
working agency in the family field,—the only one of Canada’s six largest 
cities at present lacking such a service. 

The Junior League of Winnipeg has paid $1,000.00 towards the cost 
of this study. 


Field A request for another field study is at present under considera- 
Work. tion but it is not certain that it will be possible to accept this 
responsibility because of pressure of work. 

Miss Tucker visited ten larger centres of Ontario in the autumn 
of 1934 (Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, London, Chatham, St. Thomas, 
Brantford, St. Catharines, Oshawa, and Niagara Falls). In the new year 
she visited Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton in New Brunswick, and 
Halifax and Sydney in Nova Scotia. At present she is on an extensive 
trip through Northern Ontario and Western Canada. On the basis of 
these visits, Miss Tucker is preparing a summary of the present status 
of family work in public and private agencies, which will serve as the 
basis of the Division’s work and programme in the next year. Already 
the Division has decided to place major emphasis in 1935-6 on regional 
conferences on family work, with short institutes related thereto, rather 
than on surveys or field studies. 

It was not possible to proceed with the joint project of this Division 
and the Division on Public Welfare, namely a series of Public Welfare 
Institutes in family case work, but it is hoped to try out one or two 
such experiments this year. 


Reciprocal The Division has now in hand three substantial pieces 
Agreements. of work of a technical but highly important nature : 


(1) The conclusion of a Reciprocal Transportation agreement 
among a group of co-operating signatories, agreeing to certain 
procedures prior to the return of dependants from one juris- 
diction to another. 


(2) An inquiries agreement, whereby the signatory group under- 
take to make inquiries re cases, one for the other. 


(3) A possible reciprocal maintenance of dependants between public 
and private agencies in different jurisdictions. 


Mothers’ A study is projected to bring up-to-date the provisions 
Allowances. for mothers’ allowances in the different provinces, together 

with comparative data on costs and incidence, and dis- 
cussion of particular problems in administration, and when this has 
once been done, to issue an annual supplement, keeping the material 
up-to-date. 


Old Age A request has been received asking that the same service 
Pensions. be undertaken in respect to Old Age Pensions. No decision 
has yet been made on this point. 
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This Division is undoubtedly beginning to exert an influence in 
knitting together family welfare services and discussion in Canada into 
a conscious Dominion wide effort. Like several other Divisions, its 
inquiry service is showing a perceptible growth, and it gives promise 
of being of real and practical value in this significant period in Canada’s 
welfare development. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

This Division will be more formally organized this year, with Miss 
Bradford as secretary. It has again co-operated with the Canadian 
Welfare Federations in a national educational and publicity campaign. 
The twelve “Community Chests"’ in the seven cities of Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Ottawa and Halifax realized 
$2,800,000.00 in the current year’s campaigns, $137,000 more than last 
year. 

Advice is being given now to groups in several cities where the 
formation of Councils of Social Agencies or community chests is under 
consideration. 

Through the co-operation of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 
and sponsored by the Junior League of Halifax, the Council was able 
to assist in the establishment of a Social Service Exchange in that city. 

The study in York Township, made by Mrs. Parker, developed 
into one related to the whole field of community organization and led 
to constructive developments in the provision of services there. 

The Winnipeg study is also to embrace community organization 
as affecting the family field but these sections of the report are being held 
until further progress has been made in implementing the organization 
of the Family Welfare services lest confusion otherwise result. 

Material prepared for use in the Winnipeg study has been published 
as a general pamphlet “ The Bewildered Community To-Day.” 

Miss Bradford has directed the course on social work interpretation 
in the Montreal School, and is at present working with officers of the 
Division looking to completion of Division organization in June. A 
tremendous field of possible usefulness awaits the Council in affording 
leadership in the development of sound and balanced community welfare 
programmes to-day. 

DELINQUENCY SERVICES 

The Division is also handicapped by lack of full time secretarial 
services, but due to the interest of the chairman (Mr. Harry Atkinson, 
Superintendent of the Manitoba Boys’ Training School), has been able 
to render considerable assistance in this field. 

Your executive director, who acts as secretary of this Division, 
sat as a member of the Commission on Training Schools in Ontario, 
the report being filed in April. Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., Hon. Solicitor 
to the Council, and Mme. P. E. Marchand, of the French-speaking 
Division, were also members. 
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During the year advisory services were also given in other studies. 

Considerable propaganda has been carried on through this Division 
for two years, on the benefits of the Borstal System of handling young 
offenders, and it is therefore gratifying to learn that the Dominion 
Department of Justice is studying the adoption of the system in Canada. 

Efforts are being made now to obtain a more satisfactory amend- 
ment to the “contributing to delinquency’ clause of the Criminal 
Code, in the interests of child protection within the threatened home. 

This Division urgently requires full time staff to serve the fields 
of Court services, industrial schools, and rehabilitation of the young 
offender. 


LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES 

It was with reluctance that the Board discontinued full-time services 
in this Division, early in the year, because of financial conditions. 
Neither the National Council of Education nor this Council could con- 
tinue the joint experiment initiated in the autumn of 1933. However, 
it has been possible to maintain considerable advisory service through 
Capt. Bowie, while the distribution of our 12 bulletins on different 
phases of leisure time activities and the bulletin on community gardens 
has enabled us to maintain a steady, educational service. The fact 
that reprints have been required of almost every bulletin bears witness 
to a sustained interest in this field. 

A new publication on Amateur Dramatics is now ready for release by 
this Division. 

Discussions are now under way with other interested groups looking 
towards a possible arrangement for the appointment of one full-time 
member of staff to serve as Secretary to the Division on Delinquency 
Services, and this Division, but with each Division distinct. 


Motion The bi-monthly lists of motion pictures, suitable for family 
Picture and children’s showings are meeting with increasing public 
Lists. acceptance, and, as an experiment, the April list was printed 

in The Chatelaine. Efforts during the year to offer advance 
notices on pictures indicated as suitable by reputable sources would 
appear to have improved the value of this service. 


PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 

Though without a full-time secretary, this Division, served by the 
Family Welfare Secretary and the executive director, has had a fairly 
active year. The office is in almost continuous correspondence with 
the public welfare and relief services of most of the provinces and larger 
municipalities and enjoys the happiest working relations with them. 

During the year, occasion has arisen to be of service in various 
ways, especially in the preparation of a careful study of the principles 
of Rental or Shelter Allowance, supervised by the Family Welfare 
Division, and published under this title. 
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The relief compilations, issued from time to time, are properly the 
function of this Division, while the extremely difficult analysis under- 
taken last year of the relief systems and schedules of the nine provinces 
and 69 larger Canadian cities was found sufficiently valuable to warrant 
its repetition this year. This was completed on April 10, 1935. 


An effort is now being made through this Division and the Family 
Division to ascertain the number of persons engaged in social work 


in Canada, the salary range, the possible demand for employees in the 
next five years, and the qualifications sought in appointees. 

Of particular interest to this Division is the rapid expansion in 
the public social services, and, particularly, the enactment of the Federal 
Employment and Social Insurance Act, setting up a comprehensive 
system of employment exchanges, unemployment insurance, and pro- 
vision for study of special assistance to uninsured unemployed and 
unemployed whose insurance has lapsed. Anticipating an administrative 
personnel of 4,000 this measure, quite apart from its significance as an 
initial social insurance venture marks one of the most far-reaching depar- 
tures in centralized social administration yet made in this country. 

The Board of Governors will be asked to consider a proposal to 
appoint an honourary secretary to this Division from one of the public 
departments, easily accessible to the Council office. 


FRENCH SPEAKING SERVICES 

Due to contractions in expenditure the exceedingly valuable field 
work of this Division in areas not served by health units in Quebec, 
and in French-speaking communities in other provinces was entirely 
dropped in 1934-5. However, as our records show, the office services 
have been maintained with a steadily increasing demand in inquiries 
and literature from French-speaking Canadians. 

Articles were continued in the French-speaking press, and our 
health publications in the French language show an increased distribution. 

The Council prides itself on its distinctive bi-lingual services in the 
Welfare Field, and hopes that it may be:possible in 1935-6 to resume 
some field work and to arrange a bi-lingual conference on relief and 
family welfare either in Montreal or Ottawa. 


Obviously with such diversity of activity, and such pressure upon 
limited resources in funds and staff, Council administration calls con- 
tinuously for a selection of the order in which pressing demands shall be 
discharged. The Board frankly recognizes the impossibility of responding 
to all the demands and the opportunities for service now offering, and 
consequently recommend to Council : 


(1) that, for 1935-6, the strengthening of the Council's internal 
organization, administration and finance, should have prior 
claim on staff and effort; 
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(2) that, in addition to continued emphasis on the necessity for 
greater protection of maternal and child life, special efforts be 
made this year through regional conferences to concentrate 
public attention on the need for strengthening family life, and 
the building up of strong family welfare service in both public 
and private agencies. 

This, and the necessity for clear thinking and “ sorting out "’ 
of respective responsibilities as between the public and privately 
financed services, and the maintenance of both at reasonably 


adequate minimum standards suggest the necessity for equal’ 


emphasis on community organization. 


The relief totals indicate an improvement of perhaps 10% across 


Canada in the numbers on relief, at the present time, compared with 
last year. The general public realize and encourage the wisdom of effort 
to keep families and individuals from “ going on relief.’ They do not 
appear equally to appreciate the necessity not only of attempting to 
get families “ off relief ‘’ but to assist those who have been for months 
or years in the valleys of dependency and despair to mount the steep 
ascent again to self-reliance, independence, self-respect and the ability 
to think and plan for the future. There would appear to be a slackening 
in the depression’s onslaught, but at least 1,300,000 men, women and 
children are still dependent on direct relief, or assistance, directly financed 
by relief measures to which the federal authority contributes. For the 
maintenance of their morale, and the hope of their re-establishment, 
unabated effort must still continue, as well as for those thousands who, 
returning to employment, still require supplementary aid in resources 
of a material or personal nature. The maintenance and strengthening 
of adequate social services, sympathetically but soundly administered, 
make an inescapable claim upon the consideration of those in charge of 
government throughout Canada to-day, and upon the body of public 
opinion which, in the resolve, determines the action of government in 
any democracy. 
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THE CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND 


‘’ Non sibi, sed patriae™’ ("" not for oneself, but for the fatherland *’) 
is an appropriate motto for the Canadian Patriotic Fund, which 
made its final distribution of funds on the Ist of March last, after 
an existence of over 20 years, for that is the spirit in which this 
great work of mercy was undertaken and carried through. 


It would seem proper that some record of the work of the 
Fund should now be made for the benefit of the many who may 
not have known that it had been functioning since the War Years. 


When Great Britain declared War, she had nearly 10,000 
Reservists residing in Canada and the Allies had some thousands 
more. Their call to the colours gave them little time to make 
preparation and many of their dependents were left to live as best 
they could. Unemployment had been very general for some time. 
There was no preparation for this emergency and on August 6th, 
1914, came the announcement that Canada would contribute as a 
first contingent 25,000 men. Provisions by way of pay and separa- 
tion allowance were uncertain. In several of the larger centres— 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Vancouver and St. Johns, some 
local action was taken to meet the situation. Herbert Brown Ames, 
M.P., who was actively interested in the Montreal Patriotic Asso- 
ciation, was early of the opinion that a National Fund was necessary, 
as co-ordination and centralization were essential needs of any plan 
that would realize the fulfilment of the promises that were being 
made to men enlisting on behalf of their dependents. 


Organization 

The formation of many local organizations with varying rules 
and regulations could have brought only chaos. Mr. Ames ap- 
proached H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, then Governor-General 
of Canada, advocating the immediate formation of such a Fund, 
which would encourage the affiliation with it of all local organizations 
and which would be responsible for organizing the whole of Canada 
with a view to preventing hardship and suffering to the dependents 
of the soldiers due to any lack of a source from which to obtain 
neededhelp. H.R.H.theGovernor-Generalenthusiastically approved 
of the idea. The Fund was incorporated August 28, 1914, and a 
public appeal was made on its behalf. The object of the Fund 
under the Act of Incorporation was “to collect, administer and 
distribute the fund for the assistance, in case of need, of the wives, 
children and dependent relatives of officers or men, resident in 
Canada, who during the present War may be on active Service with 
the naval and military forces of the British Empire and Great 
Britain's Allies”. 
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The Act of Incorporation was amended in 1915 to permit of 
assistance to residents of Newfoundland and permission was given 
to furnish assistance in case of need “for 6 months after the ter- 
mination of the War. A sub-committee was appointed to deal 
with the problems of the families of commissioned officers. No 
officer in the Canadian Forces holding rank higher than that of 
captain was ever assisted. 


The incorporators in addition to His Royal Highness included 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces and the Commissioner 
of the Yukon. Sir Robert Borden, Sir George E. Foster, Senator 
R. P. Roblin, Sir Richard McBride, Sir Wm. Mulock, Sir Thos. 
Shaughnessey, Sir Wm. McKenzie, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Sir 
Byron Walker, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Herbert Brown Ames, M.P., 
E. R. Wood, Hon. W. T. White, and many others prominent in 
financial, political and social circles in Canada, and the successors 
in office of H.R.H. have each accepted the Presidency of the Fund 
during their respective terms of office. 

The first meeting of the Fund was held on 25th of August, 
1914, when His Royal Highness was elected President, Herbert 
B. Ames, M.P., Honourary Secretary and the Hon. Thomas White, 
Honourary Treasurer. 

It was provided that the Auditor General of Canada should 
be the Auditor of the Corporation and the Minister of Finance 
for the time being has been the Honourary Treasurer of the Fund. 

An office was opened in Ottawa, September Ist, 1914, with 
Philip H. Morris as Executive Secretary, E. L. Brittain of the 
Department of Finance being delegated to act for the Honourary 
Treasurer. 


Administration 


Notwithstanding the temper of the times, and the wonderful 
publicity and encouragement given to the Fund, it was evident 
that the principle of a national fund was not generally popular. 
There was a suspicion that an organization with headquarters at 
Ottawa was closely connected with the Government, though not 
a Government Department, and might suffer from interference and 
irritating delays of Governmental red tape, and it took some months 
to bring about a satisfactory state of affairs. British Columbia 
remained independent to the end, but under such distinguished 
patronage and with the enthusiastic labours of Mr. Ames, the 
Fund rapidly established itself throughout Canada and the already 
organized funds in other provinces became affiliated with it. 

The Canadian Patriotic Fund Association (Boer War Fund) 
transferred to the Fund about $76,000. and many large contributions 
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were made following the first appeal of His Royal Highness. Several 
campaigns for funds were instituted throughout the period of the 
War, with the result that the total subscriptions to February 28th, 
1935, were $48,101,265.47. The interest on bank balances and 
investments from time to time amounted to nearly $3,500,000 and 
the total relief expenditure to just under $50,000,000. 


With the uniformity of allowances and practice in their distri- 
bution and the assistance in all the large centres of men and women 
of the highest calibre who willingly gave of their time, their means 
and their executive ability voluntarily, the Fund has achieved a 
record unknown in the history of similar organizations, that of 
having distributed to those entitled to assistance from it more 
than had been collected. From time to time changes became 
necessary in the personnel of the National Executive Committee, 
representation being given on it to the active executives of some 
of the larger local units, amongst these being W. F. Nickle, K.C., 
Kingston, R. B. Bennett, K.C., Calgary, Lieut.-Col. Clarence F. 
Smith and Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Thomas H. Blair, 
Ottawa, and W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, all of whom had been 
actively engaged in the relief work of the Fund in their several 
cities. 

In the early days of the Fund, the National Executive Com- 
mittee met regularly at Ottawa, meeting the changing situations 
and dealing with the problems of the many branches as they varied 
according to location. It was soon felt that the relief problems 
would be more efficiently dealt with, if they could be first thoroughly 
discussed by those who were in daily contact with the work and 
submitted by them to the National Executive. Accordingly in 
December 1916, an Advisory Committee was appointed consisting 
of W. H. Lovering, Chairman of the Hamilton Committee, Hugh 
C. Nickle, Chairman of the Kingston Committee, W. C. Noxon 
of the Toronto Branch, Philippe Paradis of the Quebec Branch, 
R. A. Hurdman of the Ottawa Branch and Lieut.-Col. Clarence F. 
Smith, Chairman of the Montreal Committee. 


On the resignation of Mr. Noxon, he was succeeded by John 
Watt, who in turn was replaced by J. A. McIlroy, business manager 
of the Toronto Fund. Later Major J. W. Margeson of the Pay 
and Allowance Board of the Militia Department was added to it. 
This Committee by its experience, gained in daily contact with the 
dependents, was able to make recommendations which greatly 
facilitated the work, increased the effectiveness of the Fund, and 
lessened the necessity for many meetings of the National Executive. 
Their problems were many and varied and ran the whole gamut 
of social welfare. 
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Reciprocal arrangements with the National Relief Fund of 
Great Britain, interchange of information with the American Red 
Cross and similar organizations, assistance to pension claimants, 
adjusting the Fund policy to meet the varying provisions of the 
Department of Militia and Defence for dependents and surveying 
special cases and needs from time to time, kept this Committee 
very active. 


Post-War Service 


Whether the Fund should seek powers to assume post-discharge 
responsibility was a long and much debated question, but in May 
1919, the National Executive Committee decided to petition Parlia- 
ment to that end and accordingly by an amendment of July Ist, 
1919, the Act was made to include those “who during the War 
that began in August 1914 may be or may have been engaged on 
active service with the Naval, Military or Air Forces of His 
Majesty or of His Majesty's Allies." There had been no pledge 
or promise of post discharge relief or assistance, but it was felt 
that no deserving or self-respecting family of a man who fought 
for his country should be entirely cut adrift in times of distress 
and it was in defence of this opinion that relief in such cases was 
to be given. The Advisory Committee formulated rules and regula- 
tions as to the amounts to be given and the circumstances under 
which the same should be given and this was a very considerable 
tax on the members of that Committee, involving as it did both 
the relief of temporary distress and the provision of subsistence 
for families in which a more or less permanent need had arisen. 


In June 1922 a Management Committee was appointed for the 
purpose of affecting any changes desirable in the organization of 
the Fund, in view of post discharge services and the cessation of 
contributions. This Committee consisted of W. F. Nickle, K.C., 
who had in 1919 replaced the then Sir Herbert Ames, as Honourary 
Secretary, W. H. Lovering, J. A. Mcllroy, Thomas H. Blair, Hugh 
C. Nickle, Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, all members of the Advisory 
Committee and E. L. Brittain representing the Honourary Treasurer. 


In view of the lessening financial resources of the Fund, it 
was decided at a Dominion-wide Conference held at Calgary in 
September 1921, that the chief responsibility of the Fund was 
towards those people whose need would be of long duration and 
that its resources should be conserved, that this assistance might 
be rendered for as long a period as possible. 


The Federal Government had in 1919 set up the Federal 
Emergency appropriation for the relief of ex-members of the Forces 
suffering from unemployment. This at the request of the Govern- 
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ment had been administered by the Fund through its various branches 
to the great benefit of those for whom it was created and so 
economically, the existing machinery being used, as to bring the 
merited approval of the Government, which had appropriated 
several times the amount of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 actually 
expended. A further grant of $900,000 was made by the Govern- 
ment for emergency relief through the Fund to ex-soldiers with 
families in need through illness. This was dealt with without 
interference by the Government, which while it felt unable to make 
a similar grant, permitted the expenditure during 1923 of the unex- 
pended portion for further relief of families no longer entitled to 
continued assistance. 


Early in 1923 the local offices of the Fund throughout Canada 
were closed. The continuing cases were returned to Ottawa for 
supervision at the Head Office. Many of the investigators were 
released from duty, Western Ontario being placed under Mr. 
Mcllroy, Eastern Ontario under Mr. Hugh Nickle, the Hamilton 
investigations being undertaken by Mr. Lovering, while Mr. Blair 
looked after those in and near Ottawa. All of these gentlemen 
served still in an honourary capacity. 


Advantage was taken of the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act; 
a number of men were insured and the premiums cared for 
by the Fund to the great benefit of many families and to the Fund 
itself. 

The often debated question of the proper disposition of the 
records of local committees was disposed of by acceding to the 
request of the Ontario Government that these records be deposited 
in the Archives at Toronto. Those of Northern Alberta were placed 
in the Archives of Alberta. 


In 1924 Mr. P. H. Morris, the able executive Secretary from 
the inception of the Fund, resigned and was replaced by Miss L. V. 
Chilton, who had been for some years associated with the work. 
The number of cases handled by the Fund through its various 
branches and at the Head Office numbered approximately 50,000 
to 55,000. 


It is hard to visualize the immense amount of work done by 
the individual committees in the matter of records, investigations, 
campaigns and cheques issued. 


It is with great satisfaction that the National Executive and 
its Management Committee, so long the active committee of the 
Fund, can conclude their labours in the knowledge that they have 
had a part as volunteers in a great national effort, which has had 
a minimum of criticism and has been a great constructive factor 
in the lives of many thousands of Canada’s citizens. From the 
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child welfare clinics organized at Montreal and Hamilton and the 
many volunteer services of these and other committees have 
sprung many of the present active welfare organizations of these 
communities. 

To the foresight and enthusiasm of Sir Herbert Ames during 
the war years, and the splendid direction of his successor, W. F. 
Nickle, K.C., and their volunteer co-workers, are due the wonderful 
results recorded. 


NEWS NOTES 
THE ONTARIO CAMPAIGN FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The Crippled Children’s Foundation Fund Campaign has netted 
a total of $101,000 in subscriptions throughout Ontario, according 
to latest advices received from the Ontario Society for Crippled 
Children. This fund has been invested in government bonds and 
the interest from time to time will be applied to work for crippled 
children through the Ontario Society. An enlarged programme 
to cover all areas of the province is now being developed under 
the advisory direction of the following committees : 


Extension—R. G. Cameron, Chairman. 


District Nurse Centres—Miss Jean E. Browne, R.N., Chairman. 


Vocational Training and Employment—Walter G. Frisby, 
Chairman. 


Prevention—Dr. D. E. Robertson, Chairman. 
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NEWS NOTES AND REVIEWS 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA'S 
HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES. 
Through the courtesy of a friend of the Council in British Columbia, 
“Child and Family Welfare’ is enabled to reprint this summary of social 
welfare developments at the Pacific Coast, in the last few months. It is hard 
to realize that only in July 1927 did the Council complete the first survey 
work which it ever undertook,—the Child Protection Survey of Vancouver. 
Miss Laura Holland “took over"’ the Children’s Aid Society, the next month, 
going “out” from Toronto and in February 1928, Miss Mary MacPhedran 
was placed in charge of the newly formed Family Welfare Bureau. In June 
1929, Mr. Falk was borrowed for a “Council and Chest" study, and in 1930 
left Montreal to become director of the Vancouver Welfare Federation. Within 
a few months, the provincial government appointed a Superintendent of 
Welfare, and Miss Holland joined the provincial service as Superintendent of 
Child Protection. In 1930-31, the Mothers’ Allowances’ services were re- 
organized, following on a survey made through this Council and in August 
1932, Miss Elizabeth King of the Council staff undertook the establishment 
and supervision of the field service. But it remained for Dr. Cassidy's appoint- 
ment as Director of Social Welfare in 1935 and the backing given him by his 
Minister to initiate the co-ordination of the public services, and to embark 
upon what promises to be an experiment long needed in Canada, decentralized 
but generalized administration of related provincial welfare services. 
British Columbia is unlike other Canadian provinces and many of the 
American States in that it has no Department of Health or Department 
of Welfare. Provincial health and welfare services, with the exception 
of old age pensions and unemployment relief, are under the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Secretary. As in other provinces, the health and 
welfare services were not planned in any very logical way—they just. 
grew! Each new service had to be put in some department, and it was 
natural that it should gravitate to the Provincial Secretary who was 
expected to look after all the odds and ends of governmental activity 
that had no definite place elsewhere. Now the tail has become bigger 
than the dog, and the work of health and welfare quite overshadows 
the other tasks of the Minister. Expenditures on health and welfare 
services for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1935, were about $2,400,000, 
out of a total expenditure of some $2,800,000 by the Provincial Secretary's 
Department. 


For some time prior to the advent of the new Liberal administration 
in November, 1933, there had been recognition of the need for coordination 
of the health and welfare services within the Department and some 
attempts had been made in this direction. The Honourable G. M. 
Weir, the new Provincial Secretary, recognized at once the desirability 
of reorganizing and modernizing the health and welfare services of the 
Department, and promptly set under way a programme of reform. 
Immediate problems had to be faced in connection with the Boys’ 
Industrial School and the Mothers’ Pension Branch, to which new 
superintendents were appointed, both of them University men of out- 
standing ability. A further step was to appoint a new official, to be 
known as the Director of Social Welfare, who was assigned the task of 
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studying and advising upon problems of policy in connection with the 
health and welfare services and who was charged particularly with 
responsibility for integrating and coordinating the various branches of 
work carried on by the Department. To this position there was 
appointed Dr. H. M. Cassidy, formerly Assistant Professor of Social 
Science at the University of Toronto, who took over his new duties 
last September. 


The 1935 session of the Provincial Legislature has authorized a 
number of plans for improving and extending the health and welfare 
services which were presented by Dr. Weir. 


A WELFARE FIELD SERVICE. 


First in interest, no doubt, to social workers, is the scheme to set 
up a Welfare Field Service to serve all branches of the Department. It is 
planned that the Field Service staff should consist of some fifteen social 
workers, preferably men and women who are graduates of approved 
training schools. They will be scattered throughout the province and 
will do a generalized task of social work and public administration. 
They will be charged with responsibility for investigations and reports, 
social case work, departmental collections, deportations, etc. They 
will also be expected to encourage and guide the development of 
voluntary social work effort in the communities in which they are 
stationed and to use their influence to improve standards of municipal 
endeavor. The Field Service will be under the direction of Miss Laura 
Holland, C.B.E., one of Canada’s leading social workers. 


The need for such a service arises particularly out of the physical 
and the human geography of British Columbia. Investigation work on 
mothers’ pensions cases has been carried on by visitors dealing particularly 
with this work, but owing to the thinness of population and other cir- 
cumstances, each visitor has had a huge district to cover, apart from those 
working in Vancouver and Victoria, and this has made effective work 
difficult. The mental hospitals, the Tranquille Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
the industrial schools and other branches of the Department have had 
practically no field service, except in the Vancouver district. In con- 
sequence, each branch has had to rely largely for field work upon public 
health nurses, provincial police, and voluntary assistants with results 
that could not be expected to be entirely satisfactory. No one branch 
was large enough to have a province-wide field service. But when the 
work of all is taken together such a service becomes justifiable. 


A COLLECTIONS OFFICE. 

There has also been established this year a collections office to 
serve all branches of the Department, but more particularly Tranquille 
Sanatorium and the Provincial mental hospitals. The Department has 
several institutions in which patients or inmates are kept and against 
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whom or against whose relatives fees are chargeable for their mainten- 
ance, and the purpose of the Collections Office is the collection of these 
accounts. Collections have been made previously by the institutions 
but owing to their lack of adequate facilities for dealing with difficult 
and delinquent accounts and for carrying on the necessary investigation 
work the revenue from this source has not been as large as possible. 
It is mainly, of course, a step of better business management to centralize 
this collections work. However, social welfare principles and procedure 
are to be observed in assessing charges against patients or their relatives, 
on a ‘‘capacity-to-pay” basis. An Assessment Committee will set the 
fees which each person should pay, after careful investigation of means 
by members of the Field Service staff. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. 

Progress is also to be made in the field of mental hygiene. The 
senior officer of the mental hospitals of the province, Dr. A. L. Crease, 
is being relieved of detailed administrative duties and is to become 
Superintendent of Mental Hospitals and Provincial Psychiatrist. This 
will free him to plan a broad programme of mental hygiene to be put 
into effect progressively. For the present year there is planned an 
extension of psychiatric clinical service and of psychiatric social work. 

Action is also being taken to relieve conditions of overcrowding in 
the mental hospitals by making provision for additional accommodation. 
A new institution is to be constructed at New Westminster, at a cost 
of approximately $85,000, for the care of 150 senile patients who require 
only simple custodial care, not the complex and expensive treatment of 
a mental hospital. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL. 


In the field of tuberculosis control, plans are being worked out 
with considerable care to coordinate and unify the tuberculosis work of 
the province, which previously has been carried on by four or five separate 
units, provincial and municipal. 

The recent legislative session passed a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of the second provincial tuberculosis sanatorium. This insti- 
tution will be situated at Coquitlam, where buildings originally erected 
for the Boys’ Industrial School are available owing to a decrease in the 
population of the School. Provision has been made for the necessary 
alterations and equipment and it is hoped that this hospital will be 
ready for occupation about September. This will mean an addition of 
approximately 120 beds for the care of tuberculosis patients. 

Further advancement in the care and control of tuberculosis in the 
province will be made by reorganizing and extending the travelling 
tuberculosis clinic work of the Department. It has been announced 
that a new clinic will probably operate from Tranquille Sanatorium to 
serve the southern interior of the province. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CHILD WELFARE. 


Changes have already been made in the administration of the 
Industrial Schools so as to give these institutions more of the character 
of training schools and less of the character of prisons. At the same 
time a provincial probation and follow-up service has been inaugurated 
and efforts are being made to work out with the juvenile courts more 
modern methods of dealing with juvenile delinquents. The Field Service 
is expected to assist notably in this work. 


Another step forward in the field of child welfare is the new Adoption 
Act which was passed at the recent session of the Legislature and which 
contains provisions in line with the best modern legislation of Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States designed to protect the interests 
of adopting parents and adopted children. Before an adoption can be 
put through, under the new Act, it is provided that the Superintendent 
of Neglected Children must make a report on the case to the Court. 
Six months before filing of the adoption petition the Superintendent 
must receive notification. A probationary period of a year’s residence 
by the child with the adopting parents is also required. 


MEDICAL SERVICES BRANCH. 


Recently another new branch of the Department has been established, 
namely, the Medical Services Branch. The purpose of this branch is 
to continue the work which has been done previously by the Provincial 
Board of Health of administering medical services provided for persons 
in receipt of unemployment relief who are provincial cases and for certain 
other indigent persons who receive their maintenance from the Province. 
Owing to the fact that unemployment relief is administered by the 
Department of Labor, the Medical Services Branch is under the dual 
control of the Administrator of Unemployment Relief and the Provincial 
Secretary's Department. 

The Medical Services Branch is in charge of a Director, who is 
assisted in matters of policy and administrative procedure by an informal 
Advisory Committee consisting of the Deputy Provincial Secretary, the 
Director of Social Welfare, the Provincial Officer of Health and the 
Administrator of Unemployment Relief. 


Accommodation has been obtained about 30 miles from Vancouver 
by the Government for a hospital camp to which will be transferred 
sick men from other unemployment relief camps, with the exception of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease cases, for which special provision is 
made. A clinic for the examination of all cases receiving provincial 
assistance has been established in Vancouver. 

It is expected that the concentration of this work under one full 


time medical officer will improve greatly the efficiency and economy 
of this work. 
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PROVINCIAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Provision has also been made for some improvement and extension 
of the public health work of the province, which has been for long under 
the skilled direction of Dr. H. E. Young. The Vital Statistics work 
of the Board of Health has been reorganized and statistical machines 
have been installed, for the first time. Dr. Weir has announced that 
extension and improvement of Venereal Disease work is also planned. 

A special vote of $100,000 was provided by the Legislature entitled 
“Preventive Medicine, Special Public Health Services, Health Insurance 
Organization, etc.’ Detailed announcements have not yet been made 
of how this money will be expended, but it is understood it will go to 
finance extended work in the fields of tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
public health nursing and full-time health units, as well as to support 
further work in preparation for health insurance. A detailed plan of 
health insurance, the first comprehensive scheme to be worked out in 
Canada, has been prepared, and a bill to set up the plan has been pre- 
sented to the Legislature and to the public for general discussion, prior 
to final preparation of a plan for adoption by the next session of the 
Legislature. 


These various new developments have been well received in British 
Columbia. The Government, and in particular Dr. Weir, has received 
praise from all quarters, even from political opponents for its progressive 
measures in the fields of health and welfare. 


TORONTO SOCIAL SERVICE INDEX CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 


The Social Service Index of Toronto marked twenty-one years 
of service to Toronto's social agencies in the celebration of its 
coming-of-age birthday at its annual meeting on April 8th, 1935. 
A birthday cake bedecked with twenty-one green candles drew all 
eyes at the tea party following the more sober business meeting 
at which representatives of 137 private agencies, public welfare 
departments, and churches testified to the value of Toronto's Social 
Service Index to the welfare services of the city. 

The Index cleared 67,122 enquiries by mail and telephone in 
1934 and made 40,958 identifications. There were 176,899 name 
cards in its files on December 31st, 1934. 

The Toronto Index is the second oldest exchange in Canada, 
the first having been organized in Winnipeg in 1908. The Montreal 
Exchange followed in 1916 and now has 149,000 name cards in 
its files, a figure which is rising rapidly and may shortly outstrip 
Toronto's totals. The Montreal Exchange has recently become 
bilingual in its scope and is now serving both the French and 
English speaking communities. 
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VANCOUVER C.A.S. REPORT INTERPRETS NEEDS OF 
CHILDREN 


In the annual report of the Vancouver Children’s Aid Society, 
just received, Miss Zella Collins, Manager, invites her hearers, or 
readers, to visualize a few contrasts which throw into relief some 
of the fundamental tasks and responsibilities of an organization 
whose work is the protection of children. Here are the children 
of a normal home, for example, children from your home, 


so safe and secure in your affection, so guarded 
and guided by the family background and tradition that has 
come down to them through the ages. 


John gazes with pride at the portrait of grandfather 
Smith, a Supreme Court Judge in wig and gown. Young 
Tom pores over books on accounting and finance in an effort 
to live up to Uncle Tom, the president of a large banking 
concern, and Helen wonders if by any chance her etchings will 
hang upon the walls of the Academy beside Aunt Mary's. 

“And you parents, how your thoughts race back to the 
early years of these children. How carefully you went into 
the matter of proper shoes for growing feet, how closely you 
watched teeth and eyes, planned balanced meals and proper 
exercise and recreation, and how you studied the resources 
available in order that you might meet their adolescent years 
with a knowledge and understanding that would enable them 
to emerge from that period healthy and wholesome, well 
balanced and alert in body and mind, ready and eager to expend 
the same type of care and thought on their own children when 
opportunity afforded. 


Children 


“Consider now the group in whose interests you have 
gathered this evening; a group, many of which, if self-achieve- 
ment is to be attained, must forget family background and 
tradition, for Grandfather Smith was an inmate of a prison, 
Uncle Tom is a “ drifter ’’ and Aunt Mary has deserted her 
family of small children. 


‘No thought here as to shoes, eyes and teeth, no balanced 
meals nor carefully planned exercise and recreation, but rather 
a matter of children shifting for themselves, of running the 
streets and begging for nickels, or ‘* asking mans for cents "’ as 
one young lad of five put it when asked what he was doing 
alone on a street corner at 10 p.m. 
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‘“ Motherhood, and the service it renders the country, has 
been eulogized in poetry and in song, but think of some of these 
mothers who should not be mothers. Are we putting the 
emphasis in the right place? Is it motherhood, or is it the 
preparation for motherhood and the training and care given 
the children once motherhood has been achieved that should 
be lauded in song and story? If the citizenship of tomorrow 
is to build toward the country’s happiness, peace and prosperity, 
if it is to be a safe place for both adults and children, must not 
the hand that rocks the cradle be a hand guided by a mind 
| alert as to what is best for children, a mind motivated by a 
desire to do, to the best of the ability given, all good things 
f possible for all children? 


€ Environmental Factors 


Turn for a moment to the circumstances surrounding the 
group of “ future citizens '’ known to the Society. During the 
year 721 families with 1,341 children, required the services of 
the Family Work Department because of social maladjustment 
in the home,—12 parents in jail, 16 living together without 
marriage, 71 legally separated or divorced and 76 fathers 
accused of non support; 32 definitely diagnosed as feeble- 
minded or suffering from mental disease, and twice that number 
suspected; 87 cases of moral, physical or medical neglect, and 
21 of cruelty to children; 57 guilty of delinquencies in one 
form or another, and 9 fathers and 5 mothers confirmed 
drunkards. 


Physical and Mental Handicaps 


“Consider also the physical and mental handicaps found 
among 297 of the children of six years and over, who, within 
) & a period of years have been removed from conditions such as 
the above to the care of the Society. Approximately 11 in 
the moron class, 35 borderline, 97 dull normal, 135 normal, 
and only 19 above normal; 3 cases of extreme deafness, 3 of 
serious eye defect, one having an artificial eye, 2 crippled arms, 
a cleft palate, a tubercular spine, an epileptic and a diabetic, 
one with deformed feet, another with low resistance and a 
chest condition, one suffering from hysteria and 4 receiving 
treatment for congenital venereal disease. 


“What a challenge to the Society and the friends who 
assist it in an endeavour to offset the effects of this early 
environment and these physical handicaps,—-to the foster parents 
who give these children a place in their homes and their 
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affection,—to the Medical Staff, who with assistance from 
specialists and others combat these numerous defects,—to the 
Alexandra Orphanage, a time-honoured institution in the com- 
munity, now acting as our Receiving Home, with a Staff 
determined to understand and assist the difficult children we 
place there from time to time,—to the Child Guidance Clinic 
where gathered in conference social worker, foster mother, 
medical man and psychiatrist concentrate on the make-up of 
our difficult children, and to the social agencies who, at the 
points where the work intersects, confer with us.” 


Statistics 


126 children were admitted to care during the year and 108 
were discharged. 40 children were made wards. The year ended 
with 455 children in care, including 341 wards and 114 non-wards. 
721 families, with 1,344 children, came to the attention of the 
Family Work Department during the year. 162,522 days’ care 
was given. 


Costs 


The total expenditure of the Society amounted to $111,179.73 
of which $80,646.81 was received in maintenance orders and grants 
from the Provincial Government and municipalities, $22,500.00 from 
the Vancouver Welfare Federation, and $8,032.92 from other sources. 


Staff 


The staff numbers sixteen, including the manager and four 
office workers; the supervisor and three assistants in the Family 
Work Department; the supervisor, nurse, home finder and five home 
supervisors in the Foster Home Department. 


HARTFORD FAMILIES TRY RELIEF DIET IN LENT 


In the April issue of “The Family’ appears an interesting 
account of an experiment in the administration of relief. 


In the spring of 1934, in Hartford, Connecticut, a group of 
twenty-five families belonging to Hartford churches, decided to live 
for one week during the Lenten season on a relief diet administered 
by the city relief department, in order that they might share the 
daily experience of thousands of their fellow citizens. Armed with 
data supplied for their guidance by the local Welfare Department 
and the State Emergency Relief Commission, the families of the 
group selected one of two alternatives: (1) to attempt living on 
the food allowance recommended by the Relief Commission for 
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inclusion in the budgets of men on work relief financed. by Federal 
funds; (2) to patronize the Municipal Commissary on the same 
basis as Hartford families who were on direct relief (this Municipal 
Commissary is stated to be the best of eight existing organizations 
in the state). Arrangements were made for reports to be submitted 
following the experiment. 


Seventeen families chose the first alternative, living on an 
allowance based on the United States Children’s Bureau's “Adequate 
Diet at Minimum Cost,” which allows $9 weekly for food for a 
family of five. Three women planned their meals on the basis of 
the $2.50 allowed for food in the budget for single women without 
dependents, and five families received permission to trade at the 
Municipal Welfare Department's * store’ which endeavoured to 
provide approximately the same standard for families on direct 
relief as the Federal Work Relief Allowance. 


With few exceptions, according to reports subsequently received, 
the families engaging in the experiment stated that they lost weight 
and stayed hungry throughout the week. In one family of seven, 
the father, a minister, lost two pounds, the mother three, the maid 
three; the three-year-old did not lose weight because the mother 
cut her own allowance to meet his requirements, but the twelve- 
year-old son lost three pounds, and the seventeen-year-old son lost 
three pounds. Following the experiment, the group met with repre- 
sentatives of local and state Welfare and Relief Departments and 
discussed their findings. A later conference was held with a com- 
mittee from the local Association of the Unemployed. Subsequently, 
a number of changes were made in the relief dietary, including an 
increased milk allowance, more suitable grades and varieties in other 
foods, and the inclusion of a number of items including salt fish, 
fresh fruit, vanilla, cereals and condiments. 


Summing up the results of the whole experiment, the Secretary 
of the group stated in her report : 


“Young and old who lived on the diet, if only for a week, 
have come to a new understanding of the plight of those who 
are driven to the bare necessities of life and who are a little 
short on these. We are aware that this allowance of Federal 
Relief may be larger than the amount possible to many who 
are employed on N.R.A. wages. This shortage of food may 
throw some light on the uneasiness of labour and occasional 
strikes that occur. The return to a normal diet on the part 
of millions on relief might be an answer to this problem. 
However, it is a terrible thought that such a large proportion 
of Americans in a land of plenty must be hungry and under- 
nourished.” 
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The Supervisor of the Emergency Relief Commission also 
summarized the results of this experiment as follows : 


“From our point of view, the experiment was a real 
success. It not only drew the attention of intelligent citizens 
to the plight of dependent families in the community, but it 
did effect important changes in the relief dietary. It is interest- 
ing that the Superintendent of Public Welfare was vastly 
pleased at this expression of interest on the part of this group, 
and pointed out emphatically the results that he could obtain 
in raising his own standard when public opinion was thus 
focussed on his problems.” 


THE FRIENDLY HELP WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF VICTORIA 


The annual statistical report of this society for 1934 reveals 
a total of 917 families, comprising about 3,500 persons, received 
some form of help during the year. Of these, 471 were new cases, 
the remainder having been assisted in 1933: 202 of these families 
were given intensive care involving continued help with constructive 
planning. 

An analysis of applications for the year shows that 1,068 were 
received in the Family Case Work Department, of which 44.1% 
were referred by other scoial agencies, 40.59% were personal appli- 
cations, 11.7% were referred by private individuals, 2.5% by doctors, 
and 1.2% by churches. 56.3% were referred for economic needs, 
24.4% for health needs, 8.7% for personality or behaviour problems, 
and 10.6% for other reasons, including special investigations for 
agencies in other cities, non-residence difficulties, legal problems and 
bad housing. 

At the Sunshine Summer Camp, operated by the Association, 
five parties of mothers and children were entertained during the 
season: 3,276 days care was given to - campers, at a per capita 
per diem cost of 39% cents. 

In the Clothing Department, 862 cases were dealt with, 
including 2,772 individuals, with an average of 216 applications 
per month: 710 of these cases were on city relief. The total 
expenditures for the year were $29,643.52. 















WITH THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
KINDERGARTEN-NURSERY SCHOOL AND 
KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


of 
CANADA 


As reported in our last issue, the National Federation of Kindergarten, 
Nursery School and Kindergarten Primary Teachers took place on Oct. 13th, 
1934, in Toronto, and this Federation was accepted in affiliation by the Board 
nn of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare in January 


As the suggestion for Federation came through Kindergarten channels 
it is fitting that the Kindergarten should be the first Educational Department 
to be dealt with in the pages allotted in “Child and Family Welfare’ for 
Federation use. 

Toronto, the parent centre of the Kindergarten, should be considered 
first but the modesty cf the two Toronto officials who have prepared this 
summary (Miss Noreen Dorrien, president and Miss Edna Ault, secretary) 

“a demurred and this outline covers the origin and growth of the Kindergarten in 

































Montreal, Quebec, and in Hamilton, Ontario. 


In the early days the Kindergarten System was adopted after careful 
study by leading educationalists, because they recognized it as the most natura 
method of approach for the young child to the more formal academic work of 
the school. 


It is conceded to-day to be founded on basic educational laws and its 
principles have been embodied in the grade work of all progressive schools. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
IN THE CITY OF HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


In January 1885, the question of introducing the Kindergarten 
system into one or more schools in Hamilton was considered by the 
Board of Education. Mr. Alex. Ross, a member of the Board, sponsored 
the movement. Early in the spring a Committee along with Inspector 
Ballard, visited Kindergartens in Buffalo and Toronto. They were 
sufficiently impressed with their value to advise the establishment of 
one or more in Hamilton. 

Advertisements were placed in Toronto papers and in leading 
merican papers. As a result, Miss Fanny Colcord of St. Louis, was 
ired to direct both a Kindergarten and a training school for teachers. 

At this time, four young ladies on the staff were given the opportunity 
of going to Toronto for May and June to observe in the Kindergartens 
there, at the expense of the Board and through the kindness of the 
Toronto Board. 

As a result, the first Kindergarten in Hamilton was opened in 
September 1885, in Central School. The four girls, Misses B. Savage, 
McKean, Gauld, and Chisholm, assisted Miss Colcord in the mornings 
and studied Theory in the afternoons. 

In January 1886, three more Kindergartens were opened in Hamilton 
—in Hess, Victoria and Cannon Street Schools. These were conducted 
by these four teachers and supervised by Miss Colcord. The following 
year, a Mrs. Newcombe of St. Louis, took her place. For several years 
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she carried on the same type of work and training. Her place was 
taken by Miss Savage, who was named Kindergarten Supervisor for 
the City. Hers was a pioneer task indeed,—for many years she even 
ordered all the supplies used in the Kindergarten work. 

By 1892, ten Hamilton schools had Kindergartens and six of these 
had two classes a day. To-day Hamilton has thirty-three Kindergartens 
and forty-four teachers with approximately 2,000 children in attendance. 

In 1920, the Montessori System was carefully investigated by Dr. 
Morgan, Director of Education for Ontario, to see if it had anything to 
offer to the Kindergarten system in force. In the book that is his 
report, he compared the two and deemed it advisable to leave the 
Kindergarten system unchanged. Dr. Morgan did feel however, that 
more Kindergarten methods should be carried into the Junior Grades. 
About 1920, Kindergarten-Primaries were opened in several schools. 
Summer Courses were given for 7 years in Hamilton to afford broader. 
training for teachers of Kindergarten and Junior Grades. ) 

The names of Miss Savage, Dr. Ballard, Dr. Morgan and Mr. Alex. 
Ross are to be remembered in connection with the growth of Kinder- 
gartens in Hamilton. Miss Bertha Savage retired in 1930 only and is 
enjoying her well-earned retirement in her Hamilton home. A special 
celebration is planned in the autumn to mark the half century of the 
Kindergarten System in Hamilton, at which it is planned to honour 
her as one of the “Original Kindergartners.” 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
IN THE CITY OF MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 


Turning over the annual reports of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners, scattered minutes tell the tale of Kindergarten origin and 
development. The first note is found in the Annual Report, 1890-1891. 

(1) A Kindergarten. One of the most suitable teachers in the 
services of the Board has gone to St. Paul to receive a training e { 
Kindergarten methods.” 

The next note occurs on December Ist, 1892:— 

“In September last, Kindergarten Departments were instituted in 
the High School for girls and in Lorne School, with accommodation for 
fifty pupils in each. Their inauguration was hailed with pleasure, as 
may be gathered from the fact that both were immediately filled to 
their capacity. That in the High School for girls has been subsequently 
enlarged to accommodate 75 scholars, and every seat is now occupied. 
This department is in charge of Miss Elliot Henderson, a teacher of 
large experience both in the High and Public Schools of this city, who 
has specially fitted herself for the work by taking a course in Kinder- 
garten methods in St. Paul and La Salle. The department in Lorne 

* (Extracts from: The files of the Hamilton Board of Education.) 
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School is under the direction of Miss Hall, who is a graduate of the 
Kindergarten Department of the Normal School, Toronto. In addition 
to these two trained teachers there are eight assistants engaged in the 
work. These ladies give their services without remuneration in return 
for the training they receive. These two Kindergartens are the first 
established in Montreal in connection with the public school system; 
but if their success and popularity continue to grow, the Commissioners 
hope to be in a position to extend them at the end of the present school 
year. One feature in such a scheme of extension would be the appoint- 
ment of a general directress of the work, part of whose duty it would be 

to give free of cost to all assistants a systematic course of instruction 
that would qualify them to take charge of Kindergarten rooms.” 

Within a year, the record continues, December Ist, 1893; (the large 
salary of $10.00 for the second month of teachers in training being note- 
worthy). 

“The Kindergarten system, which was introduced in September, 
1892, into two of the Schools under control of the Board, has been 
extended this year by the addition of two new departments, one in 
Victoria, and the other in Lansdowne School. The staff now consists 
of four directors and nineteen assistants. These assistants are receiving 
a systematic course of training in Kindergarten work and methods under 
the instruction of Miss Elliot Henderson, who has been appointed 
director of the:system. As there is no provision in this Province for 
the training of Kindergarten teachers, the Board has been compelled 
to assume the duty of training its own Kindergartners. Such a step is 
by no means unusual, but has been taken with success by many school 
boards both in the United States and in Canada. A course has been 
drawn up which extends over two years. Those who take it receive 
at the end of the first year an assistant’s certificate, and at the end of 
the second year a director's certificate. To enter on the course a 
candidate must be at least sixteen years of age, and must give proof of 
satisfactory literary attainments. During her first year she may receive 

‘9 6... salary, and at the end of the year she must pass the examination for 
an assistant’s certificate. During her second year she receives ten 
dollars a month, if appointed as first assistant in one of the schools, and 
if, at the end of it, she passes the second examination, she is entitled to 
a director's certificate, which qualifies her to take charge of aclass. All 
directors, in order to obtain employment in the public schools, must 
hold teachers’ diplomas.” 

A minute of September Ist, 1895 reports remarkable growth: 

“The Kindergarten system, which was introduced in September 
1892, has rapidly grown in popularity, so that there are now’ Kinder- 
garten Departments in the High, Victoria, Lorne, Riverside, Mount 
Royal, Lansdowne, Dufferin and Aberdeen Schools.”’ 

By November Ist, 1897, another important development was noted: 
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“The Institution of Kindergarten classes has led to the introduction 
of Transition work, connecting the methods of the Kindergarten with 
those of the regular school classes. New courses of Form Study, Drawing, 
Colour and Nature-work, have been introduced, in which these studies 
are taken up in connection with one another and with other subjects 
on the curriculum. Up to the beginning of the present school year 
the Board has, through its Kindergarten Training School, trained its 
own teachers for that department, and has also provided to some extent 
for the training of teachers in Transition work, by employing specialists 
in this work both as teachers andas lecturers. This year, however, McGill 
Normal School is offering a new course which will permit students after 
taking its advanced elementary diploma, to spend a year in the study 
of Kindergarten principles and methods. This course, combining as it 
does preparation for Kindergarten and Elementary School, ought to 
provide not only competent Kindergartners, but competent Transition 
teachers too. In this expectation the Board has discontinued its ow) | 
training school.” 

Forty-five years later, a minute of the Board of itself bears witness 
to the vision of this early movement, April Ist, 1935 :— 

“There are under control of the Board:—24 Kindergarten Classes, 
taught by 24 Kindergarten Directresses and 23 Kindergarten assistants.” 


NEWS NOTE 


MOTION PICTURES ENTERING CANADA. 

Motion Pictures entering Canada in February and March 1935 
recorded a decided increase in films from France. Our film imports 
showed: 

Country Feet of Film Value 
United Kingdom 129,478 atiees. |) 
United States 705,492 56,530.0 

193,002 + 15,441.00 
6,786 543.00 
5,000 


1,039,758 $83,272.00 





IN MEMORIAM 


The death of Miss Emma Lorne Duff, sister of Sir 
Lyman Duff, Chief Justice of Canada, on April first, 1935, 
brought to a close a life spent in the service of little children. 
For a number of years she was Kindergarten Director in Queen 
Victoria School, Toronto. 


Miss Duff was President of the Kindergarten Section 
of the Ontario Education Association when National Federa- 
tion was first inaugurated and she gave her enthusiastic effort 
to promote the cause and followed its growth with interest 
and encouragement. 


Her book **A Cargo of Stories for Children” is a collection 
of her own stories and reflects her love and understanding of 
childhood. 


The quoted poem was published some time ago in the 
Toronto “Saturday Night" and at the request of the Toronto 
Kindergarten Association was printed in the Toronto papers, 
a tribute to a valiant friend of children. 


A KINDERGARTNER’'S PRAYER 


By Emma Lorne DuFF. 


‘‘Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven.” 
—FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Give me a place, O Lord, in that sweet land 

Of Heav'n, where children are. To wipe away 
The tears of grown ones, needs Thy tender hand; 
But, gracious Lord, do not forget that I 

Might comfort little children when they cry— 
I've had so many, Lord, that I should know 

Just how to help their tiny wings to grow. 

Or maybe, circling ‘round my willing knee, 
They'd learn a little Song of Praise to Thee— 
And if a strain of jaunty “Market Pig”’ 

Or merry dancing “Tommie Thumb” crept in, 
Thou would’st not count it unto us for sin, 

Since ‘twould be but an echo of a time 

So near to Heav'n, though in another clime. 

To Mary, Blessed One, with all Her band 

Of loving mothers, give the babes in arms, 

For these | shall not miss, with all their charms, 
If I but hold a prattling toddler's hand. 

Babes do not run and jump with joyous legs; 
They do not hail one, with a smile, and say: 
“Come, come, O dear one, come, it’s time for play!” 
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No; 72; Infantile Paralysis, 
Reprints 
(1) Some Considerations re Health Insurance. 
(2) Some Considerations re Unemployment Insurance. 
(8) Administration of Clothing Relief. 
(4) Activities of the Department of Public Welfare, Toronto 
(8) Child Protection In England and Wales. °: . 
(6) The Essentials of a Relief Programme for Canada. 
(7) Rental or Shelter Allowances. 
L.T.A. Publ’ns No.1-12. Recreation Bulletins ee a eee 
L, T. A. Pub'n. No, 18, Community. Gardens. 
Chartse—(Wall Size)— 


* Nos. 4, 7, 10,14, Infant: Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1988). 
Nos. 9, 12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? “(Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1926, 1926, 1928). 


Noa, 17a-B-c:. Does Your City Lose It’s Bables? Statistical Report of Infant ae ee A 
Ot TN Genada. (Five Year comparison, 1926-80), 1982. # 


Noa, 2, 8, 11,16. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928) 
*No, 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census, 

No,. 6, Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 6, The Vicious Treadmill. (Uiliteracy in Cities—1921 Censua). 
*No. 18, A Blot on the Map of Canada, -(®nglish and French) hee 
*Posters (at cost)—-No.1. “The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4.. “Baby's Stomach is. Very Small.”. © 


No.2. “The Protection of the Child.” No. 5. “Have Youa Clean Bill of Health.” 


No. 8. “Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6, “The Porridge Party,” 
No. 7. “The Sun Baby.” . : 


Freee een English and French). A series of nine Jetters giving pre-natal help and advice, 


Post-Natal Letters—(In English and French)—~A series. of seventeen letters giving post-natal help and. 
advice (Free), 5 


Pre-School Letters—(In English) —Five serfles of 17 letters, covering the years from one'to'six in the ehild’slife.. i 
Child Welfare Probiems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphiets). (Free). aa 
Pattertis—Layette Patterna and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost), ee 
Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to achcol age. (At coat), 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc, 


Record Forms—(1) Chifd’a History. (2) Family History. for the use of children’ siosnnied tnittens” 
Maes ike. TAL GRIT Ch Pipdeal Tantood Petia War lastnctionn. (At erate, 


Anqusity—Proceedings and Papers or the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“Child and Famity Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 


- * Posters—Out of Print. 





Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 
Roeiteg ts ORs te See i male Rar sega oP ge Sponin Rarge fe Workers, 
 GOUNCH. the ais Wis COOPER ST” OTTAWA CANADA, 


OBJECT. 


(1).. To create ee the Dominion of Canada jan informed public opinion on problems in the: ” 


field of social w 


(2). To assist in the promotion of standards and services which ate based on scientific principles a 


and which have been proved effective in practcial experience. 


METHODS. 

(1). The pr and publication of literature, atrangement of lectures, addresses, radio and ~ ; 
, ete., general educational propaganda in social welfare. 

(2) » Conferences... (3) . Field Studies and Surveys. (4) Research. 


MEMBERSHE. 
The membership shall be of two ~ organization and individual. 


(1) Orgaitisation membership organization, Fasttidtions. ie: hots Aden wa = 
cas of Canadian Social Wellae who ins in their » articles of i Hon, 
or Seas sukenae tk wholly oc fe rt aaen program, articles o' ncenpara} 


(2) Individual membership shall be open to individual interested in or engaged in Welfare : 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or noti’ 


1. National 0: Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 
2. Provincial 00—Representatives: 2. 
Municipal Annual F. 9b--Rapraseatatives: i. 
In electing the Governing ioatd and the Executive, all seo Fe, palctmastd chanel ahgee. 
e ve, all mem! I 
registration by the Treasurer. 
member will receive a sive, of Re macenetaye oP Annual Conference and such other _ 
publica as may be published from time to time 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Thirteenth Year, April ist, 1934—March Sist 1935, 


1.— Maternal and china Hygiene .. werolenee— 2. # S a J, Fenton Afgue, Otte 
Viee-Chairman— Hobe Mile Foronte Ottawa. 
TI.—Child Care and Protection...... Toronto. 


warts ed, Torah, 
, Totonte. 


ee if 
la Prai Mane “ 
ae rie, 


Wm, Bowie, Montreal. 
ts. G. Cue 2 Parkes, Toronto. 


Chsirman—Mr. A: W. Laver, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. A. Ch npicke Ottoon 


Chairman—Col. L. R. Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman.—-Madame Jules Densod. Quebec: 


Governors oe National Agencies in in 
Membership. . wr. Tom Ottawa. 
Mrs. C,H. Ottawa. 


Mie T. Set orth.” 
Governors represen tas Finance and General ee 
Interests. .wir. J. Fred , Ottawa, 
M Jon t K.C., Montréal. 
, Montreal. 
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